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It was only a minor relaxation, when on 4 November the French
agreed to instruct Marchand to quit Fashoda, For he had left
behind him a string of posts through the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and
France claimed to retain them; which would have given her a
corridor of territory and a river of her own right through to the
White Nile. These claims Great Britain declined to admit,1 and
in effect defied her to fight for them. After taking some months
to make sure that neither Russia nor Germany would back him,
and that contrary to expectation Lord Salisbury could not this
time be squeezed, Delcasse (15 February 1899) gave way. An
Anglo-French Convention (21 March) fixed a line (roughly the
watershed between the Nile and the Congo) beyond which Great
Britain would not seek territory or influence westwaxds,nor France
eastwards. Though popular feeling in France had been ren-
dered intensely anti-English, this agreement and that about the
Niger ended most of the competitive friction between the govern-
ments; and with the advent of Paul Carnbon as French am-
bassador in London their relations took a turn for the better.
Meanwhile Great Britain, more solidly established in the Nile
valley than ever before, had almost unawares put far away from
herself the possibility of that early evacuation of Egypt which till
a few years before her leading statesmen had sincerely desired.
We must turn back to South Africa, which during the lifetime
of this government was never far out of the picture. In March
1897 Sir Hercules Robinson (who had become Lord Rosmead)
was recalled, and a new high commissioner sent. This was Sir
Alfred Milner,2 who till then had been chairman of the Board of
Inland Revenue. When not in an official position he had always
been a liberal ; but his experience in Egypt, where he took part
in a most beneficent phase of British rule3 under Lord Cromer,
had made him also a convinced imperialist. He went to South
Africa with the good wishes of all parties, and not least of the
Opposition. Yet in one respect his was not a good appointment.
He had the gifts and temperament of a first-class administrator.
But he lacked those of a diplomatist.
Just before he started, a conflict had developed with Kruger
1  They were rendered the more sinister, because France had been intriguing with
Menelek of Abyssinia, the victor of Adowa.
2  See above, p. 217, n. i.
3  Which he afterwards described very ably in England in Egypt